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different constituents in the various soils. (3) The relation of the earth- 
worms to good soil. (4) Examination of soils in regard to physical con- 
stituents. 

II. Examination of plants from the different localities. (l) Does the 
difference in soil affect the constituents or growth of the plants ? (2) Com- 
parison of plants from the different areas as to roots, stem, and leaves. 

WATER. 

The relation of moisture to plant life. (l) Proof that plants absorb water. 
(2) Relation of the amount of water absorbed to the amount transpired. (3) 
Relation of the amount transpired to the leaf area. (4) Estimate the 
amount of water transpired from a small tree. (5) How much water has the 
tree at its disposal ? (a) Find the volume of soil within reach of the roots. 
{p) Estimate the amount of water in this soil. (6) Effect of transpiration 
from land covered with forests. (7) Study of evaporation. What affects the 
rate ? (8) What amount of water is added to supply already in soil ? Keep 
record of rainfall, (g) Use of water to the plant, (a) Test samples of the 
water which has transpired and that which the roots absorb. Inference. 
(b') Find the constituents of the fruit, leaves, wood, and soil of different trees. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Relation of temperature to growth. Use the sunshine and weather charts 
to find some of the causes for the change in the landscape. 

GROWTH. 

Determination of the growth of trees. The use of the records made of 
the physical measurements of the children. 

The problems that come up in connection with manual train- 
ing and cooking, and those also that the teachers wish to solve 
in connection with their other work, will be considered in this 
course. 



SPEECH, ORAL READING, AND 
DRAMATIC ART. 

Martha Fleming. 

The training in these classes will be adapted to the needs of 
the teachers in the schools. 

The division of the class into primary- and grammar-grade 
teachers is nominal. The work of the two divisions will be 
practically the same, and, if necessary, can overlap. 



6o THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

I. Expression. — Expression is the natural result of all thinking. Expres- 
sion has three functions : first, its physical function, the training and growth 
of the body; second, its intellectual function, reaction upon thought, for with- 
out expression educative thought is impossible ; third, its moral function, the 
development of motive. These three are in reality one in action. Any 
attempt to separate them is fatal to all. 

Expression is a necessity of growth, a revelation of power, of one's largest 
self and highest possibilities. Definite, clear thinking produces definite, clear 
expression. Vague, indefinite thinking produces vague, indefinite expression. 
It is uncertainty that paralyzes. 

Each mode of expression has its own particular reactive function. Form, 
necessary to any clear imaging, is realized by the plastic arts — a closer 
analysis of form by drawing, of color by painting, of complete synthesis by 
writing. The product of each mode of expression reinforces all the others. 

II. Reading. — Reading is thinking. It realizes ideas, focuses experi- 
ences, and forms habits. It is incidental to all studies. Compare it with 
observation as a means of thinking. 

III. Oral reading. — -A mode of expression. Compare reading and talk- 
ing as modes of expression. Function. Relation to other modes. Agents 
of expression. Motives governing the desire to read aloud. Ideal conditions. 
Value of story-telling by children as a help to oral reading ; of discussions on 
subjects of interest in the social life of the school ; of drill upon literature 
committed to memory; of dramatic presentations. Drill. Its use. Is there 
too much oral reading in the school ? Shall a child who is reading aloud be 
allowed to struggle with the pronunciation of a word ? How keep him 
unconscious of his difficulty ? Function of sight-reading. Material for 
sight-reading. 

IV. Dramatic representation. — The dramatic instinct in primitive peoples. 
Its manifestations in children. What part does it play in the child's develop- 
ment ? Significance of children's plays, imitations, impersonations, and love 
for dramatic stories. 

Is dramatic presentation the child's own mode of expression ? Its special 
function. Relation to other modes of expression — pictorial art, music. 
How shall it be utilized in the school ? Value to the teacher of a knowledge 
of the history of dramatic art and of the construction of a drama — its essen- 
tial characteristics, its relation to life, its limitations, and the function of 
costume and scenery. 

Relation of the story to the drama. Dramatic representation of stories. 
Characteristics of a story which lends itself to dramatization. 

V. Selections of literature. — Dramatic literature should be chosen for 
drill. It should appeal to the higher emotions — love, courage, patriotism; 
to the sense of beauty and rhythm. It should have the characteristics 
of a good play. The images should crowd each other. The thought and 
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emotion should be within the child's grasp, or relatively so. It should be 
used incidental to all other studies at the point and time when the con- 
nection is closest. It should call into strong, broad action all the agents 
of expression. Skill is gained under the inspiration of an aroused imagi- 
nation. Analysis and interpretation of selections of literature adapted 
to children in different grades. Lists of selections that may be used with 
history, geography, and science in the different grades. Principles upon 
which a story or selection may be cut or adapted for oral reading. How to- 
study a selection for oral reading. How to incite children to study a selec- 
tion for oral reading. Value of silent, independent study of text. Study 
should be continued until some tangible result in expression is possible. 
Over-analysis. Criticism. Self-consciousness. Affectation. Genuine expres- 
sion. Genuine quality, good or bad, is unconscious of itself. Study of 
individual children. Children as judges of literature. 

The literature used in these classes will be that which is most 
closely related to the subject-matter taught in history and nature 
study. As a preparation for this work, the teacher would do 
well to select a scene from a drama or poem, study it, live with 
it, and come to the class ready to express what it means to her. 
It is suggested that some preparation be made upon the fol- 
lowing selections : 

Susan Coolidge, " How the Leaves Came Down;" Robert Louis Stevenson,, 
"My Shadow," George McDonald, "The Wind and the Moon;" Robert Brown- 
ing, "The Pied Piper" and "Herv€ Riel;" Joel Chandler Harris, "The Tar Baby;" 
Longfellow, " Paul Revere's Ride ; " Julius Cresar, Act I, scenes i and ii ; Sidney 
Lanier, "Who Stole the Bird's Nest ?" "Owl against Robin;" Victor Hugo, "The 
Gamin;" Buchanan Read, "Sheridan's Ride ;" Bret Harte, "John Burns of Gettys- 
burg ; " Walt Whitman, " Oh, Captain, My Captain ! " Seton Thompson, Wild 
Animals I Have Known; Kipling, The Jungle Books; Lincoln's speech at Gettys- 
burg; Grady, The New South; Irving, Rip Van Winkle; Scott, Ivanhoe. 

VI. Gesture, voice, and speech. — This mode of expression involves the 
whole body and demands health, physical freedom, and responsiveness. 
Special exercises for carriage and bearing, breathing, resting, for freedom 
and control, are, therefore, a part of the preparation for oral expression. The 
body is an instrument, and physical health and freedom determine, in a large 
measure, the possibilities of expression. Delsarte says: "Strength at the 
center, freedom at the surface, is the tr\ie condition of being." 

I. Gesture. — Gesture a universal language, modified by nationality, tem- 
perament, and habits of life. Function of gymnastics as a preparation for 
expression. Gymnastics which have the forms of expression. Movements 
which express fatigue or physical weakness ; movements which are the 
spontaneous expression of thought and emotion. Pantomime : the expres- 
sion of thought and feeling by bodily movements. Bearings, attitudes, 
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inflections. Poise. Relation to healtli, to expression. Sitting, standing, 
walking. Good positions in seat-work and recitations. Exercises, plays, 
and games for making good carriage of body habitual. Rhythmic move- 
ments to music. Energy. Relation to health and expression. Control and 
direction of energy. 

2. Voice. — Power and significance of the voice in spoken language. 
Voice quality and intonations the expression of character, of emotional life, 
and of physical conditions. Voice in speech and song. Training the ear to 
distinguish voice qualities. Management of breath. Force, pitch, quality, 
inflection, accent, emphasis, pause, rhythm, purity, flexibility, responsiveness. 
Care and management of children's voices. 

3. Speech. — Is there a standard English ? How determined ? Provin- 
cialisms ; dialects. Training the ear to recognize speech qualities, to dis- 
criminate the elements — vowels, glides, and consonants. Bell's vowel and 
consonant tables. Training the speech organs. Formation of vowels ; articu- 
lation of consonants. How shall the child be helped to speak good English ? 
Value of phonics. Value of drill upon words. Habits of speech. The 
most economical way of correcting bad habits. Causes of speech defects : 
(a) Defective hearing, (b) Abnormal conditions of mouth and throat, such 
as enlarged tonsils, adenoid growths, narrow arch, mouth breathing, tongue- 
tie, and defective arrangement of the teeth, (c) Imitation of speech defects. 
(«?) General nervous conditions. Diagnosis and treatment of speech defects. 
Value of such knowledge to the teacher. 

VII. Exercises. — History and significance of the great festivals common 
to the race — -Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter. National festivals and holi- 
days — Washington's and Lincoln's birthdays. Memorial Day. Educational 
value of morning exercises. All exercises should grow out of the work of 
the school, and should be the culmination of study in some subject. Use of 
art, music, and literature in these exercises. Basis for arrangement of 
programs. Suggested programs. 

VIII. Value of dramatic training for the teacher. — Imitation is a potent 
factor in education. Action is one of the first things imitated. The teacher's 
habits of sitting, standing, walking, breathing, habits of speech, quality and 
use of voice, are imitated by the child. You may tell a child to sit up, to 
stand up, or to walk erect, but if you do not sit up, stand up, or walk erect 
yourself, your precept falls upon deaf ears. Gesture is truth to the child. 
He does not hear what you say, he sees what you do. 

Effects of the teacher's voice upon the child's voice, and upon his moral 
nature. If the teacher's English speech is provincial, she cannot by any pre- 
cept teach the best English. If the children are to read well, the teacher 
must have a deep-seated, abiding belief in the educative value of this mode 
of expression. 

If the teacher does not spontaneously use voice, hand, face, and body in 
expression of thought, the children will become as narrow, as restricted, as 
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wooden, as unexpressive, and as uninteresting as she is herself. If the 
teacher undervalues emotion and does not see its direct relation to thought, 
the children will soon learn to think that emotion must be concealed. The 
•child reflects not only what we are, but also our ideals. 

Other things being equal, the teacher with dramatic power and dramatic 
training is a better teacher of any subject than one limited in this power and 
training. 

ART. 

John Duncan, Georg Thorne-Thomsen, Antoinette 

b. hollister. 



ART IN RELATION TO HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

John Duncan. 
I. CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 

The object of this course is the study and the recording of 
the life going on about us. The child spontaneously attempts 
to picture this life, draws engines and ships and bridges, and 
people engaged in every occupation. The course is planned to 
fit the teachers for the work of directing and developing this 
child art. 

Streets and traffic : street-cars (trolley, cable, elevated), wagons, carts, 
cabs, automobiles, bicycles. 

Foot-passengers : the postman, policeman, popcorn-man, fruit-vender, 
coal-man, newsboy, peddler. 

Architecture : stores, post-office, library, museum, picture gallery, theater, 
bank, asylum, hospital, church, schoolhouse, bridges, tunnels. 

Homes : occupations of home, children's games. 

Gardens, parks, playgrounds. 

Railways and railway stations, locomotives. 

Ships and shipping docks. 

Soldiers, barracks. 

Factories (spinning and weaving), potteries, foundries, workshops (car- 
penter's, blacksmith's, tailor's, shoemaker's). 

House-building, stone-cutting, paving. 

Foreign areas — racial types. 

Materials for this work : drawing pencil, fountain pen, water-colors, sable 
brush. 

II. LITERATURE. 

Our subject-matter will be drawn from three sources. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks we shall be occupied with the fairy-stories, 



